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SOME BROWNING REMINISCENCES 



BY ARTHUR SYMONS 



In Memorabilia Browning wrote : 

Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again ! 
How strange it seems and new ! 

He wrote these stanzas on the poet and the man whom he 
admired beyond most other poets ; whom he praised in prose, 
speaking of " this young Titan of genius, murmuring in 
divine music his human ignorance, through his very thirst 
for knowledge, and his rebellion, in mere aspiration to law. 
But I prefer to look for his highest attainment, not simply 
the high, — and seeing it, I hold by it. There is surely enough 
of the work ' Shelley ' to be known enduringly among men, 
and, I believe, to be accepted of God, as human work may." 
So it is I who write these words who had high privilege, de- 
nied by Shelley's death to Browning, of meeting Browning 
once, and once only. 

My Introduction to the Study of Browning was printed 
in 1886, when I was living in the country. I sent copies of 
the book to George Meredith, Robert Browning and Walter 
Pater. Before then I had written to Meredith, sending him, 
with the printed proofs, my intended dedication. He an- 
swered in this noble and august letter, saying : 

I am honoured by the proposal to dedicate your book to me, and 
accept with a full sense of the distinction. Permit me, however, to 
name one reserve. I should be pained by your public statement that 
I am the '-' greatest of living novelists." It rings invidiously. As 
to Browning, my love of him runs beside yours : yet even in his case, 
whatever you and I may think, the term " greatest " strikes a harsh 
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note in many ears. Tour just eulogy sufficiently establishes that high 
poetic worth. It seems to me that the measure of greatness belongs 
to posterity. As regards me, personally, there is, you are aware, a 
heavy opposition that would not brook the epithet. I may well shrink 
from superlatives of praise. 

I changed the terms of the dedication, which satisfied him. 
In reply to my sending him my printed hook, he wrote : 

I have gone through it with advantage — with some of my old 
thrills of love for him, when as a boy I chafed at the reviews of 
Bells and Pomegranates. You have done knightly service to a 
brave leader. 

Browning wrote to me from Llangollen, saying: 

How can I manage to thank— much more praise — what, in its 
generosity and appreciation, makes the poorest recognition " come 
too near the praising of myself "? It does indeed strike me as won- 
derful that you should have given such patient attention to all these 
poems, and (if I dare say farther) so thoroughly entered into — at 
any rate — the spirit in which they were written, and the purpose 
they helped to serve. 

Pater wrote to me from Brasenose College, saying : 

Accept my sincere thanks for your very interesting and useful 
volume on Browning, one of my best loved writers. 

He gave me his address in London, adding : 

where I should be much pleased to make your acquaintance, should 
you be able at any time to give me a call. 

I called on Pater two years after he had written to me: 
the result was an intimate acquaintance with him which 
ended about two years before his death- 
James Dykes Campbell had read all my proof-sheets, cov- 
ering them with a network of criticisms, to the immense ad- 
vantage of my prose. I must, I think, have made his ac- 
quaintance at least a year before that unforgettable Sunday, 
August 25th, 1889, when he introduced me to Browning. And 
here I give a few words in regard to the most helpful and 
judicious friend whom I could possibly have had at my elbow. 
To the general public he was scarcely a name, at most a 
set of initials, " J. D. C"; and it was not until the recent 
publication of his extraordinarily careful edition of Cole- 
ridge's poems, and of the minute and masterly Life of Cole- 
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ridge, that his name was ever seen on the title-page of a 
book. Yet he was a specialist in a particular branch of lit- 
erary scholarship, the greatest living authority on Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, Wordsworth, and their circle ; and his general 
literary knowledge was probably as extended, and certainly 
as exact, as that of any contemporary student and critic of 
letters. Widely read in modern literature, with a strict taste 
in the appreciation of it, he discovered for himself most of 
the eminent writers of his time, long before the public had 
become aware of their existence; but it was no part of his 
province, as he conceived that province, to proclaim his dis- 
coveries. Few men so widely and so profoundly gifted have 
ever subordinated themselves so completely to the most 
thankless of literary duties, and to the helpfulness of a dis- 
interested literary conscience. Never professing to be a 
scholar, he gave his life to the drudgery of a minute, and for 
the most part unrecognized, literary scholarship. He de- 
sired no fame, sought for no rewards, allowed himself no 
privileges but the passionate satisfaction of an absolute ex- 
actitude. People who wrote books on any of the subjects in 
which he took especial interest came to him with their proof- 
sheets, and he rewrote their books for them. No name is so 
frequently referred to with gratitude at the end of prefaces, 
but few are aware how much is meant by these acknowledg- 
ments of help received. He was Quixotic in his disinterested- 
ness ; and as truly as it may be said that he devoted his life 
to an idea of scholarship, so truly may it be said that he de- 
voted his life to an ideal of friendship. He would not allow 
his friends to do without him. Nor was this helpfulness con- 
fined to literature. There are some who look upon him as 
at once the guide and comrade of their lives: tireless in 
kindness, constant and unerring in counsel, such a friend as 
a man may hardly meet twice in a lifetime. And for those 
even who knew him but slightly he had the charm of a gentle, 
humorous, and instinctively winning nature, the entertain- 
ment of a singularly vivid and varied personality. That per- 
sonality is scarcely to be realized from his published writ- 
ings : it can only be truly apprehended from his private let- 
ters, which, in their pithiness, wit, and felicity of conversa- 
tional style, might be taken as models of familiar letter- writ- 
ing. Here, again, he gave the best of himself to his friends, 
who alone can estimate at their true value the fineness of a 
nature, the keenness of an intellect, the charm of a tempera- 
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ment, which were never submitted to the general judgment 
of the world. 

As a matter of fact, in November, 1887, 1 had sent Dykes 
Campbell a poem of mine called The Revenge. I quote from 
his letter this anecdote : 

I wanted, before writing, to get a chance of showing your Re- 
venge to Browning. Opportunities came, but were always inter- 
rupted — but this afternoon late I caught the great man alone with 
his sister and handed him the MS. without a word. Until he turned 
the leaf I believe he thought the lines were mine. He read them 
through and said: " That's very good," and he read them again 
and said, " very good, very good indeed." The story he knew in 
Stendhal, " but the ending is original and very fine indeed." I told 
him how thoroughly I was of that opinion, and asked if I might 
gratify you by telling you his. And he replied: " Certainly. I 
hope you will tell Mr. Symons that I think very highly of the poem. 
I have only one suggestion to make — to alter the rhyme at the ends 
! — then and vain. That's a trifle, easily managed." 

Of course I took his suggestion and changed the wrong 
rhyme into the right one. The lines run now as follows : — ■ 

and lo, 
She rose, she caught it, all her face one glow, 
And clasped it to her bosom, and smiled again, 
And died. 

So my revenge had been in vain. 

On the 22nd of August, 1889, 1 wrote to Campbell pro- 
posing that I might, if it were convenient to him, run up to 
London the next day. I received a wire : " Please come, de- 
lighted to take you to see Browning. Campbell. ' ' I arrived 
at Victoria Road early on Sunday morning: the arrangement 
was that we were to go to 29 De Vere Gardens, where Brown- 
ing lived. On the way Campbell said to me that he had just 
looked in to see if Browning would be willing to see me, and 
that Browning had said: "lam always glad to see anyone 
that you bring to me, but I shall be particularly glad to see 
Mr. Symons." 

As soon as Campbell had introduced me, Browning shook 
my hand, saying how delighted he was to see me; and he 
drew me right across the long room, holding me by the hand; 
then he thrust me, in a way peculiar to him, into an armchair 
by his side. There sat beside me the great Poet whom I had 
adored to the point of idolatry: the man in the Poet visibly 
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there ; for in the greatest of poets the genius is seen in the 
man. 

I still recall Browning's violence of voice; it had the 
whole gamut of music, it vibrated, it thrilled me, by certain 
touches of rare magic in it. His gestures were sudden, spon- 
taneous, wrenched out of him by the need of adding gesticu- 
lation to words, after the fashion of foreigners. And for- 
eign enough he seemed to me then ! 

While we were talking of Poe's prose, I referred to The 
Raven, and to his curious analysis of that strange poem's 
creation. In spite of his use of a classical metre, the form 
of the stanza and the use of triple rhymes are inventions. 
" My own," he wrote proudly on it, " has at least the merit 
of being my own. No writer, living or dead, has ever em- 
ployed anything resembling it." Baudelaire wrote: " Cer- 
tain people who have read the singular poem The Raven 
might be scandalized if I analyzed the article, where our 
poet has apparently ingenuously, but with a slight imperti- 
nence that I cannot blame, minutely explained the form of 
construction he has used, the adaptation of the rhythm, the 
choice of a refrain, — the briefest possible and the most sus- 
ceptible of varied applications, and at the same time repre- 
sentative of melancholy and of despair, with one sonorous 
rhyme (Nevermore) ; the choice of a bird capable of imitat- 
ing the human voice, the raven, usually supposed by one's 
imagination to be fatal and funereal ; the choice of sentiments 
of melancholy and of love for one that is dead. So he placed 
the hero of his poem in a poor position, because poverty 
is trivial and contrary to the idea of the Beautiful. So has 
melancholy had for abode a room magnificently and poeti- 
cally finished." " I have said," he continues, " that this 
article seemed to me salted by a slight impertinence. The 
partisans of inspiration perhaps may not fail to find here 
a blasphemy and a profanation; but I believe that it was for 
them that the article was specially written." 

Poe himself, with his usual insolence, wrote, when this 
poem was printed in 1845 in The Evening Mirror, signed 
" Quaker," a note, unsigned, in which he says: " The fol- 
lowing lines from a correspondent, besides the deep, quaint 
strain of the sentiment, and the curious introduction of some 
ludicrous touches amidst the serious and irrepressible, as 
was doubtless intended by the author — appear to us one of 
the most felicitous specimens of unique rhyming which has 
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for some time met our eye. Alliteration is nearly the only 
effect of a kind of unrhymed verse which the ancients had 
in common with ns. It will be seen that much of the melody 
of The Raven arises from alliteration, and the studious use 
jpf similar sounds in unusual places." 

Mrs. Browning, then Miss Barrett, wrote of it in a letter: 

This vivid writing! this power which is felt! The Raven has 
produced a sensation — a fit horror here in England. Some of my 
friends are taken by the fear of it, and some by the music. Our 
great poet, Robert Browning, the author of Paracelsus and Bells 
and Pomegranates, was much struck by the rhythm of that poem. 

Now it was Browning himself who told me and Dykes 
Campbell that a certain Buchanan Read had said to him that 
Poe had described to him the whole process of the composi- 
tion of his poem, and declared that the suggestion of it lay 
wholly in a line from Lady Geraldme's Courtship: 

With a murmurous stir uncertain, in the air the purple curtain ; 

a line he compared with his : 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain. 

" ' And every word a lie,' said old Read," said Browning to 
me. 

Browning talked of his grandfather — so original a man — 
and of Tennyson, whom he praised generously. Then began 
a discussion between the three of us concerning the question 
of long and short poems. I audaciously contended that 
poems ought to be short ; evidently remembering the saying 
of Poe " that a long poem does not exist." Browning de- 
clared that he saw merit in magnitude, with picturesque com- 
parisons. One comparison that greatly struck me was that 
between " a nut and a mountain." I saw then that he was' 
thinking of The Ring and the Book; and I imagined that, 
always, the entire throng of his creations were moving in 
the hollow of his mind. 

Then he spoke of a letter he had just had from Tenny- 
son: "it was something sacred, he would not on any account 
that it got into the newspapers; even the fact that he had 
it; he could not show it to us, it was too sacred." All this 
he said in a voice of genuine emotion. By hazard I spoke 
of Olive Schreiner's Story of an African Farm. "Have we 
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read it, Sis?" he asked Miss Browning, who had joined the 
group. No, she had not. 

All this while Campbell had been conversing with Sari- 
anna, to give me the chance of having my whole talk out with 
Browning. Nor did any of us imagine for an instant that 
we should never again see Browning. For, as we left, he 
shook my hand very warmly, expressing the hope of see- 
ing me again when he had returned from Venice to London. 

So it was with a great shock that I heard from the lips of 
my mother that Browning was dead. 

n 

In their later work all great poets use foreshortening. 
They get greater subtlety by what they omit, and suggest to 
the imagination. Browning, in his later period, suggests to 
the intellect, and to that only. Hence his difficulty, which is 
not a poetic difficulty ; not a cunning simplification of method 
like Shakespeare's, who gives us no long speeches of undi- 
luted, undramatic poetry, but poetry everywhere like life 
blood. 

Browning's whole life was divided equally between two 
things : love and art. He subtracted nothing from the one 
by which to increase the other ; between them they occupied 
his whole nature, in each he was equally supreme. Men and 
Women and the love-letters are the double swing of the same 
pendulum ; at the center sits the soul, impelled and impelling. 
Outside those two forms of his greatness Browning had none, 
and one he concealed from the world. It satisfied him to 
exist as he did, knowing what he was, and showing no more 
of himself to those about him than the outside of a courteous 
gentleman. Nothing in him blazed through, in the uncon- 
trollable manner of those who are most easily recognized as 
great men. His secret was his own, and still, to many, re- 
mains so. 

Browning's letters have been condemned by those who 
are ashamed of the nakedness of truth. It was out of human 
eharity that Browning allowed the revelation of this gospel 
of love. It leaves all other love letters in an outer sanctuary. 
And they are almost all written as asides. As Mrs. Browning 
noted in Sordello, his mind worked forward in circles, illus- 
trating and developing every idea with a kind of tenacious 
imaginative ingenuity. He cannot state a fact simply, or 
express an idea without lingering over all its corollaries. 
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In his desire to be minutely explicit, he uses what are never 
found in his poetry, italics for emphasis, further complicated 
by a multitude of dashes, with notes of interrogation meant 
to give a subtle new turn to a statement nearly completed. 
He labors to say more than words can say; and is now 
dragged back by them, now sets them gloriously alight. 
Some of his finest flashes of poetry, his rarest images, his 
most intricate intuitions, almost terrifying in their certainty, 
are to be found in these letters, annihilating a crammed pe- 
dantic discourse. Under all this flowing and tossing to and 
fro there is visible a steady current, which no obstacle can 
keep back from its course to the sea. This mind, which whirls, 
never hesitates. Whatever is, to Browning, is from eternity. 
No man was ever more sure of himself, so certain of right 
and wrong, so confident in God, so content with life. He 
knows love at sight, and then has only one height to climb 
after another, one glory after another to put on. A sober 
and unbending ecstasy runs from end to end of the letters, 
like continuous lightning. They are the stammering of the 
divine child Love. 

Abthub Symons. 
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